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NOTE. — Of  the  three  Addresses  and  Poem  delivered  at  the  Third 
Annual  Banquet  one  Address  on  “Lebanon  County — A Study  of  Its  Early 
Churches  and  Denominational  Influences, ’’  by  Rev.  Theo.  E.  Schmauk, 
D.  D.,  appeared  separately  in  No.  17. 


Lebanon  County A Brief  of  Its  Celebrated  Law  Cases. 

BY 

CHARLES  M.  ZERBE,  Esq., 

LEBANON,  PA. 


Law  is  dry,  and  going  over  old  cases  is  like  digging  np  the  dry-bones 
of  the  dead.  Law  is  a stern-faced  goddess,  grim  and  unmerciful,  and  she 
has  no  room  for  sentiment,  no  field  for  fancy  and  no  flights  of  the  imagi- 
nation into  the  realms  of  romance. 

The  word  “celebrated”  means  famous,  much  talked  about,  noted. 
A case  may  have  world-wide  famci  like  that  of  Dreyfus,  or  it  may  be 
noted  and  much  talked  about  only  in  that  part  of  the  world  where  it  is 
tried,  or  the  subject-matter  of  the  contention  is  located.  It  is  in  this 
narrower  sense  that  we  must  speak  of  Lebanon  County  cases  as  being 
celebrated.  No  one  would  claim  that  our  Courts  have  ever  considered 
cases  as  famous  as  are  the  trial  of  Aaron  Burr  for  treason,  or  the  impeach- 
ment of  President  Johnson.  Our  Courts  have,  however,  tried  and  deter- 
mined cases,  which,  at  the  time,  no  doubt,  excited  great  interest  in  this 
and  the  adjoining  Counties.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  address  to  recall 
some  of  these  cases  and,  if  I am  able  to  arouse  the  interest  of  this  audi- 
ence to  such  a degree  as  to  cause  these  cases  to  be  once  more  discussed, 
then  whatever  doubts  may  have  heretofore  existed  as  to  their  importance 
will  pass  away  and  the  cases  will  be  truly  celebrated.  Naturally  a lawyer 
will  turn  to  the  records  for  information  concerning  a case.  What  the 
record  discloses  is  the  absolute  truth  and  no  man  may  gainsay  it.  If  a 
man  is  not  pleased  with  a decision,  he  may  take  an  appeal  or  go  to  some 
retired  place  and  sw’^ear  at  the  Court,  but  the  record  must  stand  as  made 
up. 

Lebanon  County  was  erected  in  1813,  and  the  first  Courts  held  in  the 
then  new  County  sat  in  Lebanon  on  Monday,  December  13th,  1813.  Wal- 
ter Franklin,  who  presided  over  the  Courts  in  the  Circuit  of  York,  Lan- 
caster, Dauphin  and  Lebanon  Counties,  was  the  President  and  John  Glon- 
inger  and  David  Krause  w^ere  the  Associates.  From  that  time  down  to 
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the  present  day,  these  Mills  of  Administrative  justice  have  been  grinding 
out  a steady  grist  of  orders,  decrees,  judgments  and  executions.  The 
records  in  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  begin  with  that  day.  In  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  the  records  relate  back  to  May  Term,  1787,  of  the 
Common  Pleas  of  Dauphin  County.  The  fact  that  the  greater  part  of  this 
County  was  formerly  a part  of  Dauphin  County  explains  why  some  of  the 
Dauphin  records  were  transferred  here. 

The  first  case  in  the  Quarter  Sessions  which  was  likely  to  arouse  in- 
terest was  Commonwealth  vs.  Edward  Masterson,  indicted  for  Libel  at 
May  Sessions,  1814.  Mr.  Masterson  wielded  a trenchant  pen  and  was  a 
Past  Master  in  the  gentle  art  of  sarcasm.  Deeming  himself  injured  by 
the  sharp  dealings  of  Mr.  John  Douglass,  a blacksmith,  living  near  Pal- 
myra, he  fell  upon  and  smote  “the  Dougla.ss’'  in  manner  as  follows  : 
“Proposals  by  a branch  of  the  Philanthropic  Hibernian  Society  and  friends 
of  injured  individuals,  of  which  Edward  Masterson  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
jured, for  publishing  by  subscription  a small  work  containing  the  true 
and  genuine  character  of  honest  John  Douglass,  blacksmith,  near  Pal- 
myra, Dauphin  County,  Penn’a.,  in  its  full  purity,  if  any  purity  can  be 
procured  among  the  actions  of  his  life.”  Then  follows  what  may  be 
called  a prospectus  of  the  small  work,  in  which  Mr.  Douglass  is  referred 
to  as  a cheat,  swindler,  perjurer  and  obtainer  of  property  by  false  pre- 
tences. Douglas  may  have  been  “tender  and  true,”  but  he  showed  no 
consideration  for  the  unlucky  Masterson,  whom  he  took  into  Court,  where 
he  w'as  duly  convicted  and  sent  to  jail. 

Passing  from  the  Quarter  Sessions  we  come  to  that  Court  of  criminal 
jurisdiction,  in  which  the  higher  and  more  heinous  crimes  are  heard  and 
determined — the  Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer.  The  first  Term  of  this 
Court,  in  this  County,  was  held  in  Lebanon,  on  February  14th,  1814,  and, 
strange  to  say,  the  first  indictment  found  was  for  murder.  This  was  the 
case  of  the  “Negress  Dinah.”  From  that  time,  down  to  the  present,  22 
indictments  for  murder  have  been  found  by  our  Grand  Juries.  In  five  of 
these  cases  there  were  first  degree  convictions,  followed  by  the  death 
penalty.  Among  the  more  noted  of  these  are  the  cases  of  Janies  Quinn, 
Nimrod  Spattenhoover  and  the  Raber  insurance  murderers.  Quinn  was 
found  guilty  of  the  murder  of  his  wife,  sentenced  to  death  and  publicly 
hanged  on  Gallows  Hill.  He  was  escorted  to  the  place  of  execution  by  a 
military  guard,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Doebler.  An  immense 
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gathering  of  people,  from  this  and  the  adjoining  Counties,  witnessed  the 
gruesome  spectacle  The  case  of  Spattenhoover  is  noted  chiefly  because 
the  poor  fellow  was  the  victim  of  a miscarriage  of  justice.  He  was  clearly 
guilty  of  second  degree  murder  and  should  not  have  been  convicted  of 
the  higher  crime.  The  Raber  insurance  murder  attracted  wide  spread 
attention  for  several  reasons  : There  were  six  defendants,  the  victim  was 

a friendless  old  man,  the  act  was  committed  in  the  most  cruel  and  cold- 
blooded manner  and  the  motive  was  one  of  the  lowest  and  basest — the 
love  of  money,  the  lust  of  unlawful  gain.  All  the  defendants  were  con- 
victed before  Judge  Henderson  in  April,  1879.  Subsequently  one  of  the 
defendants  was  granted  a new  trial,  when  there  was  so  much  doubt  cre- 
ated in  his  favor  that  the  jury  acquitted  him.  The  other  five  were  sen- 
tenced to  death  and  executed  in  the  old  jail  yard  at  the  corner  of  South 
Eighth  street  and  Walnut  alley  in  this  City  Doubts  have  been  expressed 
as  to  justice  of  Israel  Brandt’s  conviction  for  participation  in  this  mur- 
derous conspirac3^  It  is  claimed  for  him  that  he  withdrew  from  the  com- 
pact some  time  before  the  crime  was  committed  and  had  warned  his  fel- 
lows to  stay  their  hands.  Other  important  murder  trials  were  those  of 
Daniel  Dougherty,  charged  with  the  murder  of  George  Major,  the  Chief 
Burgess  of  Mahanoy  Citj-,  who  was  sent  here  for  trial  from  Schu^dk ill 
County  and  acquitted  by  the  jury,  and  of  David  Ezra  Risser,  who  was  in- 
dicted for  the  murder  of  Joseph  T.  Miller,  in  April,  1877.  After  a trial, 
lasting  nearly  three  days,  the  jury  acquitted  Risser  and,  by  their  verdict, 
effectually  closed  the  door  to  any  conviction  for  this  shocking  crime. 

Let  us  now  pass  to  noted  litigation  in  its  less  repellant  features — to 
contests  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  and  in  Equity.  The  Cornwall  Ore 
Banks  have  been  a storm  centre,  as  it  were,  around  which  famous  legal 
disturbances  have  raged.  By  an  argreement  made  on  August  30,  1787,  be- 
tween the  then  owners  of  this  valuable  property,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
mine-hills  were  to  remain  “together  and  undivided,  as  a tenancy  in  com- 
mon, according  to  the  respective  shares  of  the  parties.’’  As  the  Law  of 
the  Commonwealth  then  stood,  this  was  the  only  practicable  mode  of  ef- 
fecting partition  of  the  whole  estate  without  doing  injustice  to  some  of 
the  persons  interested  therein.  The  law  then  provided  for  a physical 
partition  of  the  land,  simply,  and  there  was  no  provision  for  valuation, 
for  equalizing  unequal  parts  by  owelty,  for  election  of  purparts  by  the  par- 
ties, or  for  a sale  of  the  whole  and  a division  of  the  price  paid,  as  there  is 
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now.  To  make  this  agreement  binding  and  as  effectual  as  a judgment  of 
a Court,  amicable  actions  of  partition  were  entered,  persons  were  ap- 
pointed to  make  report,  who.  among  other  matters,  reported  that  the  ore- 
banks  and  hills,  at  Cornwall,  were  to  be  held  by  the  parties  as  tenants  in 
common,  according  to  their  respective  shares,  and  according  to  the  cov- 
enants and  articles  in  said  agreement.  This  report  was  confirmed  by  the 
Courts  of  Lancaster  and  Dauphin  Counties  in  November,  1787.  Another 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  a partition  was  the  fact  that  Peter  Grubb,  one  of 
the  former  owners  of  an  undivided  interest  in  the  ore-hills,  had  conveyed 
his  interest,  in  May,  1786,  subject  to  the  reservation  of  a right,  liberty 
and  privilege,  for  himself,  his  heirs  and  assigns  forever,  of  entering,  dig- 
ging, raising  and  hauling  away  a sufficient  quantity  of  iron  ore  for  the 
supply  of  any  one  furnace.  This  was  practically  a right  to  enter  upon 
nearly  10,000  acres  of  land  and  of  taking  ore  for  the  supply  of  any  one 
furnace  which  Grubb  and  the  assignees  of  the  right  might  select.  This 
reservation,  or  easement,  was  then  and  is  to-da)"  the  lion  in  the  way  of  an 
actual  physical  partition  of  the  hills,  because,  as  will  presently  be  shown, 
the  only  limit  to  the  supply  of  iron  ore  that  may  be  taken  under  this 
mining-right,  is  the  capacity  of  one  furnace,  however  great  its  consump- 
tion of  ore  may  be.  The  only  attempt  ever  made  to  have  an  actual  parti- 
tion made  of  the  ore-hills  was  by  an  action  of  partition  brought  in  the 
Common  Pleas  of  this  County  in  1851.  after  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
had  provided  all  the  legal  machinery  required  to  make  a fair  and  equita- 
ble division  of  lands  held  by  tenants  in  common.  A trial  by  jury  was 
had  and  a verdict  for  the  plaintiffs  was  rendered.  The  judgment  was  that 
partition  be  made.  The  defendants  took  the  case  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  State,  where  the  judgment  of  the  lower  Court  was  reversed.  This 
meant  that  there  could  be  no  new  trial  of  the  case,  the  higher  Court  hold- 
ing that  the  agreement  of  1787  and  the  judicial  proceedings  had  thereon, 
barred  an  action  of  partition,  not  only  then,  but  would  constitute  such  a 
bar  as  long  as  the  ore  lasts.  In  this  case  Robeson  and  Brooke,  the  owners 
of  the  mining  right  reseryed  by  Peter  Grubb,  were  allowed  to  appear  by 
counsel  to  defend  their  interests. 

The  next  case, in  which  the  ore-hills  bscame  the  subject  of  litigation 
in  our  Court  was  the  suit  brought  by  Ann  Coleman  and  others  against 
Houck  and  Snow,  teamsters  in  the  employ  of  K.  B.  & C.  B.  Grubb,  in 
1852,  for  collecting  and  taking  lumps  or  masses  of  ore,  usuall}^  called 
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heads,”  which  were  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  hills  and 
partly  imbedded  in  the  soil,  from  the  summit  to  the  base.  The  Grubbs 
were  made  defendants  in  place  of  Houck  and  Snow.  The  judgment  in 
our  Court  was  for  the  defendants  and  was  affirmed  by  the  higher  Court, 
which  held  that  neither  of  the  tenants  in  common  could  maintain  trespass 
against  the  others  for  removing  surface-ore  from  the  hills  above  their 
base.  In  this  case  the  famous  “Clark  survey”  figured  prominently.  One 
surveyor  declared  that  he  had  made  a survey  of  the  hills  on  the  basis  of 
the  alleged  ‘ Clark  survey,”  while  another  equally  competent  surveyor 
declared  that  he  could  not  locate  the  alleged  survey  made  by  Clark,  on 
the  ground.  The  jury  found  that,  under  the  agreement  of  1787,  the  de- 
fendants were  justifiable  in  taking  the  ore  complained  of.  The  question, 
whether  the  alleged  survey  was  the  actual  survey  made  b}^  Thomas  Clark, 
was  left  for  solution  to  the  jury  and  those  12  “good  and  lawful  men,”  re 
fusing  to  make  the  guess,  declared  that  they  were  unable  to  find  for  or 
against  it.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  in  a subsequent  case,  said 
that  it  probably  would  be  well  for  the  parties  when  no  more  is  heard  about 
this  survey. 

Another  case,  which  grew  out  of  the  failure  to  make  actual  physical 
partition  of  the  ore-hills,  was  the  suit  brought  by  Blewett  against  R.  W. 
Coleman  and  Arteraus  Wilhelm,  in  i860,  for  carrying  away  copper  ore 
mined  by  Blewett,  who  claimed  his  right  under  a lease  from  E.  B.  & C. 
B.  Grubb,  who  were  tenants  in  common,  with  R.  W.  Coleman  and  others, 
of  said  hills.  Under  the  rulings  of  Judge  Pearson  there  was  a verdict  and 
judgment  for  the  defendants.  This  judgment  was  reversed  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  a new  trial  awarded.  The  second  trial  resulted  in  favor 
of  Blewett.  This  judgment  was  affirmed,  on  error,  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  In  all  these  cases  the  opinions  of  the  higher  Court  were  written 
by  Justice  Geo.  W.  Woodward.  In  the  last  opinion  delivered  the  Court 
takes  issue  very  sharply  with  Judge  Pearson  as  to  the  construction  of  the 
agreement  of  1787  and  the  right  of  the  owners  of  the  ore-hills  to  bring 
actions  of  partition  and  trespass  against  each  other,  and  expresses  the 
hope  that  this  may  be  the  last  case  to  come  before  the  Court  on  these 
questions,  which  it  regards  as  definitely  settled. 

As  a consequence  of  the  earlier  decisions  that  the  ore-hills  were  held 
as  a tenancy  in  common,  according  to  the  respective  interests  of  the  own- 
ers, a Bill  in  Equity,  praying  for  an  account  was  filed  in  our  Court,  in 
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June,  1858.  by  R.  W.  Coleman  against  all  the  other  tenants  in  common. 
One  of  the  respondents  allowed  the  Bill  to  be  taken  pro  coofesno  against 
him,  two  declined  to  take  part  in  the  hearing  and  expressed  their  indiffer- 
ence, as  they  would  gain  more  than  lose  by  an  account,  while  the  remain- 
ing two  answered  and  defended.  The  Court  in  1859  ordered  that  an  ac- 
count be  taken  and  stated  betw’een  the  parties  and  referred  the  case  to 
John  W.  Ulrich,  Esq.,  as  Master  in  Chancery.  Mr.  Ulrich  died  before 
a final  report  was  made.  John  H,  Briggs.  Esq. , of  Harrisburg,  was  then 
appointed  Master  in  1865,  and  on  January  ist,  1868,  he  presented  his  re- 
port fixing  the  amounts  due  from  some  of  the  parties  to  the  others.  The 
report  was  confirmed  by  our  Court,  and,  on  appeal,  was  affirmed  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  in  1869.  This  case,  from  a legal  stand- 
point, is  important  because  it  settled  the  law  that  tenants  in  common  of 
mines  are  liable  to  account  to  each  other  ; that  such  tenants  can  demand 
an  account  from  their  co-tenants  whenever  the  latter  take  more  than  their 
share  and  that  they  need  not  wait  for  an  accounting  until  the  whole  bank 
is  exhausted.  It  is  probable  that  the  “Cornwall  Ore  Banks  Company’" 
owes  its  existence  to  the  decision  in  this  case.  The  mining  right  reserved 
by  Peter  Grubb  in  1786  gave  rise  to  another  famous  suit,  which  was  com- 
menced by  a Bill  in  Equity  filed  in  the  Supreme  Court,  at  Nisi  Porius,  at 
Philadelphia,  in  June,  1856.  Through  the  operation  of  the  Constitution 
of  1874,  the  Nisi  Porius  Court  w^as  abolished  and  the  case  got  into  one  of 
the  Philadelphia  Common  Pleas  Courts.  Although  the  case  was  heard  in 
Philadelphia,  yet  the  “bone  of  contention” — Grubb’s  mining  right  — has 
its  location  in  our  County  and  it  may  theretore  be  called  a Lebanon 
County  case.  The  plaintiffs  claimed  that  under  this  right  Grubb  and  his 
assignees  were  only  entitled  to  a sufficient  quantity  of  ore  to  supply  one 
furnace,  such  as  was  known  in  Pennsylvania,  at  the  lime  the  right  was 
reserved  by  Grubb.  The  Court  denied  this  claim,  holding  that  the  reser- 
vation carried  with  it  the  right  to  enough  ore  for  a furnace,  supplied  with 
all  the  modern  improvements  ; that  such  ore  when  taken  from  the  mines 
was  the  absolute  property  of  the  owners  of  the  right  and  that  they  could 
use  or  sell  it,  provided  the  quantity,  used  or  sold,  did  not  exceed  the 
quantity  measured  by  the  capacity  of  any  one  furnace.  In  May,  1880, 
nearly  24  years  after  the  commencement  of  the  suit,  the  Supreme  Court 
affirmed  the  decree  of  the  lower  Court.  These  Cornwall  cases  deserve  at- 
tention because  of  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  at  stake,  the  importance 
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of  the  fights  established  and  the  final  settlement  of  disputed  legal  ques- 
tions. 

Another  noted  case  was  that  of  Weigley  vs.  Groh,  to  determine 
whether  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  a certain  flow  of  water,  of  which  the 
defendant  had  deprived  him.  There  were  two  trials,  some  20  years  ago, 
each  occupying  about  one  week  of  the  Court’s  time.  The  result  was  ad- 
verse to  the  plaintiff’s  claim.  The  peculiarity  of  this  result  was  that  the 
victor  derived  no  substantial  gain  from  his  success,  while  the  defeated 
plaintiff  suffered  a serious  and  irreparable  loss. 

The  County  has  also  had  its  full  share  of  suits  brought  to  determine 
the  legal  ownership,  use  and  disposal  of  real  estate  held  by  Churches.  In- 
cidentally at  times,  and  very  materially  at  other  times,  knotty  questions 
of  doctrine  and  discipline  arose  in  the  trial  of  these  cases  It  is  a matter 
for  congratulation  that  not  only  did  the  Courts  perform  their  full  duty,  in 
such  cases,  but  also  that  the  lawyers  fully  grasped  the  situation  and  aided 
by  their  efforts  to  bring  order  out  of  legal  chaos.  One  of  the  most  noted 
of  these  contests  was  the  case,  in  Equity,  of  Brendle  and  others  vs. 
The  German  Reformed  Congregation  of  Jackson  Township  and  Daniel 
Musser  and  others,  the  trustees,  to  restrain  the  latter  from  placing  a mort- 
gage on  real  estate  belonging  to  the  congregation.  The  congregation 
owned  a large  farm,  mill,  parsonage  aud  church  building  at  Tulpehocken, 
two  miles  east  of  Myerstown,  which  had  been  purchased  in  1745  from 
Casper  Wistar.  In  1853  the  congregation  resolved  to  build  a new  Church 
at  Tulpehocken  and  also  to  erect  a Church  at  Myerstown,  where  a major- 
ity of  the  members  resided.  The  Churches  were  completed  about  1855  at 
an  expense  of  some  I12.000.  The  trustees  were  authorized  to  borrow 
$6,000,  to  pay  for  the  Myerstown  Church,  and  declared  their  intention  to 
secure  their  loan  by  mortgage  on  the  farm  and  mill  property.  Then  “the 
dogs  of  war  were  let  slip’*  and  the  strong  hand  of  a chancellor  was  in- 
voked to  restrain  the  trustees.  Judge  Pearson  heard  the  case  and  refused 
to  make  the  restraining  order,  except  so  far  as  the  church  and  grave-yard 
at  Tulpehocken  were  concerned.  These,  His  Honor  declared,  should  not 
be  mortgaged,  holding  that  “the  ground  once  given  for  the  interment  of 
a body  is  appropriated  forever  to  that  body,”  and  that  nothing  but  the 
most  pressing  public  necessity  should  ever  cause  the  rest  of  the  dead  to 
be  disturbed.  The  decree  was  affirmed  by  the  higher  Court,  Chief  Jus- 
tice Lowrie  declaring  that  the  Court  could  not  discover  anything  which 
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prevents  a congregation  from  having  two  places  of  worship.  And,  so, 
having  two  such  places,  they  were  bound  to  pay  for  them 

This  ends  the  Brief  I have  been  requested  to  prepare.  If  it  is  not 
characterized  by  that  degree  of  brevity  which  is  said  to  be  the  soul  of 
wit,  I ask  your  gracious  pardon,  urging  in  mitigation  of  the  offence  that 
a Lawyer’s  Brief  is  not  always  brief. 


Lebanon  County: — A Story  of  Its  Newspapers. 

BY 

CHARLES  M.  BOWMAN, 

LEBANON  PA. 

Lebanon,  famous  in  song  and  story,  particularly  since  the  advent  of 
the  County  Historical  Society,  has  few  institutions  of  which  it  can  be 
prouder  than  its  newspapers — not  because  they  represent  a greater  invest- 
ment of  its  capital  or  employ  a larger  amount  of  its  labor  than  any  other, 
which  they  do  not,  but  simply  for  what  the}^  are  in  themselves,  “a  busy 
map  of  life,  its  fluctuations  and  its  vast  concerns.”  That’s  what  news- 
papers are,  and  what  would  any  community  of  any  pretensions  be  without 
the  guiding  and  inspiring  influence  of  its  local  press  ? About  as  useful  as 
a ship  without  a rudder  or  a cat  without  a tail,  for  all  practical  purposes. 
But  that  is  neither  here  nor  there,  as  in  this  reading  age  a newspaper 
above  all  things  in  print  needs  neither  apology  nor  defense.  The  world 
is  full  of  them,  from  the  little  village  sheet  to  the  metropolitan  journal, 
each  a power  for  good  or  evil  in  its  sphere  of  usefulness,  but  it  is  particu- 
larly of  the  papers  of  our  own  little  county,  past  and  present,  that  you 
desire  to  learn  a thing  or  two,  and  add  the  information  to  the  invaluable 
collection  of  historic  matter  already  to  be  found  in  the  archives  of  the 
Historical  Society,  whose  work,  worth  of  all  praise,  a monument  to  the 
patient  labor  of  devoted  hearts  and  minds,  is  but  after  all  an  epitome  in 
a general  way  of  the  product  of  the  press.  All  fall  within  the  legiti- 
mate field  of  its  labors,  and  the  newspaper  columns  of  every  hamlet,  vil- 
lage, town  and  city  in  the  land,  like  vast  mausoleums  of  the  past,  afford 
rich  fields  of  exploitation  for  the  historian  in  any  and  every  special 
sphere  of  action.  In  fact  while  we  in  our  day  and  generation  are  making 
history,  it  is  the  faithful  though  unknown  chiel  among  us  who  writes  it 
down  and  has  it  printed.  That’s  a newspaper’s  business.  As  the  sheet 
itself  is  but  an  impression  taken  from  cold  type  not  of  its  own  making,  so 
is  its  record,  the  daily  or  weekly  message  it  bears,  only  a reflex  of  the 
life  around  it,  and  as  a consequence  not  everything  it  prints  will  bear  re- 
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production.  Much  of  it  should  forever  lie  buried  in  oblivion,  many  un- 
pleasant associations  being  recalled  by  an  indiscriminate  resurrection 
from  the  dead  of  scenes  and  incidents  in  the  past  lives  of  men  and  com- 
munities. In  this  way  trifles  light  as  air  in  the  news  columns  of  to-day 
may  become  confirmation  strong  as  proof  of  holy  writ  in  a wa)^  least  sus- 
pected as  time  rolls  on.  That  of  course  is  not  so  pleasant,  but  it  happens, 
although  the  poor  newspaper  man  is  innocent  of  all  blame.  He  can’t 
help  it  that  Miss  Flora  McFlimsey,  to  day  the  petted  and  pampered  child 
of  Fortune,  holding  herself  almost  too  good  and  too  fine  for  this  earth’ 
or  the  common  people  on  it,  is  unexpectedly  confronted  with  a copy  of  an 
old  paper,  only  an  every  day  innocent  looking  sheet,  containing  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  arrest  of  one  Pat.  McFlimsey  for  stealing  chickens. 
It  isn’t  pleasant,  but  such  things  happen  in  the  mutations  of  life,  and 
while  neWvSpapers  as  a rule  are  not  distinguishers  of  persons  they  cannot 
be  held  responsible  for  the  antics  of  inexorable  Fate.  Again,  John  Smith 
may  be  referred  to  in  a cop}''  of  the  Spunksville  Bugle  as  a leading  citizen, 
public  spirited  and  held  in  the  highest  esteem  for  his  many  good  quali- 
ties, and  a later  issue,  say  twenty  yea.rs  afterward,  may  chronicle  a per- 
formance by  the  same  John  Smith  that  holds  him  up  to  public  execration 
and  contempt.  These  are  not  fanciful  illustrations,  but  true  types  of  the 
dynamite  lying  hidden  under  the  black  lines  of  almost  every  paper  in  the 
land.  Historians  will  therefore  please  take  notice  that  if  they  have  any 
regard  for  the  amenities  of  life  they  will  have  a care  when  they  rummage 
through  the  musty,  dust-covered  files  of  an  old  newspaper.  It  is  true,  to 
one  and  all  individually,  life  is  what  we  make  it,  a heaven  or  a hell,  but 
as  every  well-regulated  newspaper  office  has  a ‘‘devil”  in  it,  it  behooves 
everyone  to  walk  a chalk  line. 

Lebanon  County  and  the  Story  of  its  Newspapers.  What  a record 
that  is  I Running  back  for  almost  a hundred  years  the  story  of  the 
newspapers  is  the  story  of  its  life— they  both  grew  together,  although 
the  one  had  somewhat  the  start  on  the  other.  Long  years  ago  when 
Steitztown  had  not  yet  been  merged  into  historic  Lebanon,  so  far  as 
there  is  anything  in  a name,  its  newspaper  was  as  much  the  guiding 
star  of  its  destiny,  small  and  unpretentious  though  it  was,  as  the 
great  metropolitan  sheets  of  to-day  arrogate  to  themselves  the  same  re- 
lation to  the  country,  and  in  our  grandfather’s  days  newspaper  day  was 
awaited  with  the  same  degree  of  interest  as  we  in  this  active  era  eagerly 
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look  for  the  last  or  ever}"  hour  edition  of  the  favorite  sheet.  Then  as 
now,  their  limited  facilities  considered,  it  brought  the  news  of  the  day. 
But  that  was  before  telegraphs,  telephones,  express  trains  or  trolley  lines, 
and  as  means  of  communication  were  slow,  and  they  had  very  little  to 
give,  the  people  were  just  as  well  satisfied.  It  presents  the  old  story  over 
again,  where  ignorance  is  bliss  ‘tis  folly  to  be  wise,  for  no  one  will  be 
bold  enough  to  say  the  measure  of  human  happiness  has  been  increased 
by  so  called  modern  improvements.  In  the  matter  of  newspapers  we  are 
certain  it  has  not.  They  are  great  institutions  in  themselves,  unique  in 
this  that  they  are  part  of  the  communities  they  represent.  A little  pio- 
neer settlement  on  the  border  land  of  civilization  thinks  more  of  its  six 
by  nine  sheet  bearing  the  name  of  its  home  place  of  publication  than  they 
do  of  the  blanket  sheet  of  a metropolitan  city,  and  why  ? Because  it 
suggests  the  idea  of  community  of  interests,  it  bears  the  impress  of  that 
fellow  feeling  which  the  poet  says  makes  the  whole  word  kin,  and  rela- 
tively a two-line  notice  of  Job  Smith’s  new  barn  or  Mrs.  Brown’s  white- 
washed fence,  or  a touching  reference  to  a neighbor’s  sick  child,  or  the  bare 
announcement  of  a marriage  or  a death  in  the  community,  or  the  rh}'th- 
mical  statement  that  the  sorrel  mare  of  Peleg  Sander’s  has  the  glanders, 
far  outweighs  in  importance  the  most  dazzling  heralding  of  the  latest 
triumph  of  science  that ’perhaps  may  revolutionize  the  World,  the  head- 
lines of  which  may  fill  half  a page  of  a modern  sheet.  So  in  Lebanon’s 
early  days  the  newspapers  were  as  much  relatively  as  they  are  now,  each 
serving  its  day  and  generation  according  to  its  demands  and  requirements. 
Where  a two-line  notice  would  have  sufficed  in  that  day,  a half  column 
would  hardly  be  considered  doing  justice  to  the  subject  now,  all  in 
keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  the  fast  age,  we  live  in,  but  it  does  not 
militate  one  whit  against  the  old-time  paper.  They  had  all  they  wanted, 
and  we  to-day,  with  all  our  protests  against  yellow  journalism,  get  just 
what  is  wanted,  too.  The  law  of  supply  and  demand,  moreover,  operates 
here  the  same  as  in  any  other  business,  for  in  spite  of  the  ethical  views 
commonly  entertained  the  primal  cause  for  the  establishment  of  news- 
papers with  few  exceptions  is  the  same  as  the  motive  that  lies  back  of  the 
peanut  dealer  or  the  battleship  builder— dollars  and  cents.  And  the. 
common  desire  to  please  is  considered  the  royal  road  to  success.  In  this 
respect,  however,  the  publisher  and  his  editor  often  miss  it,  as  is  illus- 
trated in  the  following  dream  of  the  local  editor  : — 
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Once  upon  a time  a local  editor  dreamed  that  he  was  dead,  and  in 
heaven — no,  in  another  world.  He  approached  the  gate  of  a city  before 
him  and  knocked  for  admittance,  but  no  one  would  answer  his  summons. 
The  gate  remained  closed  against  him.  Then  he  cried  aloud  for  entrance, 
but  the  only  response  was  a score  of  heads  appearing  above  the  wall  on 
either  side  of  the  gate.  At  the  sight  of  him  the  owners  of  the  heads  set 
up  a dismal  howl,  and  one  of  them  cried  ; “Why  didn’t  you  notice  the 
big  egg  I sent  you  ?”  At  this  horrid  and  most  unexpected  interrogation, 
the  poor  local  quickly  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  voice  to  learn  its 
owner,  when  another  voice  shrieked,  “Where’s  the  piece  you  were  going 
to  write  about  my  soda  fountain?”  and  close  upon  this  was  the  awful 
demand,  “Why  did  you  write  a piece  about  old  Peddle’s  fence,  and 
never  say  a word  about  my  new  gate  ?”  Whatever  answer  he  was  going 
to  frame  to  this  appeal  was  cut  abruptly  off  by  the  astonishing  query, 
“What  did  you  spell  my  name  wrong  in  the  program  for?”  The  miser- 
able man  turned  to  flee,  when  he  was  rooted  to  the  spot  by  this  terrible 
demand,  “Why.  did  you  put  my  marriage  among  the  deaths?”  He  was 
on  the  point  of  saying  the  foreman  did  it,  when  a shrill  voice  madly 
cried,  “What  made  you  put  in  the  account  of  my  runaway  and  spoil  the 
sale  of  my  horse?”  Another  voice  interrupted  with,  “He  hinted  that  I 
was  engaged,  and  I had  to  explain  to  all  ray  young  lady  friends  ” And 
this  was  followed  by  the  voice  of  a female  hysterically  proclaiming,  “This 
is  the  brute  that  botched  my  poetry,  and  made  it  ridiculous  !”  Where- 
upon hundreds  of  voices  screamed,  “Where  is  my  article  ? Give  me  back 
my  article!”  And  in  the  midst  of  the  horrid  din  the  poor  wretch  awoke, 
perspiring  at  every  pore,  and  screamed  for  help.  The  next  day  he 
resigned. 

In  the  same  vein,  there  are  others  who  think  an  editor’s  duty  is  to 
always  speak  of  the  town  as  the  liveliest  place  beneath  the  blue  arch  of 
heaven.  Speak  of  a deceased  citizen  as  a “fallen  oak”  when  he  died  of 
jim-jams.  Call  a man  a prominent  citizen  when  you  know  he  is  the  best 
poker  player  in  town.  Speak  of  a street  arab  as  a bright-eyed  youth  on 
the  road  to  fame  ; a big-footed,  newly-married  woman  as  a beautiful  and 
accomplished  bride.  Call  a man  who  has  a few  rusty  bolts  of  calico  a 
prosperous  and  experienced  dry  goods  merchant ; call  a lawyer  a shining 
light  when  you  know  him  to  be  only  an  ordinary  pettifogger. 

But  with  this  digression  I begin  to  realize  that  this  is  dealing  with 
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newspapers  only  in  a general  way,  while  my  subject  calls  for  a story  of 
Lebanon  County  papers,  and  I must  hurry  on,  as  it  is  quite  a stretch  from 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  to  the  dawn  of  the  twentieth  century — 
the  most  remarkable  period  in  the  history  of  all  time. 

In  1807  the  first  newspaper  in  this  county  was  published  by  Jacob 
Schnee  called  “The  Free  Lebaiioner,”  in  German,  bearing  date  January 
1st.  The  office  was  located  in  the  old  stone  building  that  formerly  occu- 
pied the  sit^  of  the  present  Seltzer  Building,  corner  of  Ninth  and  Willow 
streets.  There  is  only  one  copy  in  existence,  in  the  possession  of  Daniel 
Musser,  of  this  city,  to  whose  singular  devotion  to  relics  of  the  past,  par- 
ticularly in  the  line  of  newspapers,  we  are  indebted  for  most  of  the  facts 
bearing  on  the  matter  under  consideration  at  this  time.  “The  Free  Leb- 
anoner’’  was  a small  sheet,  16x10  inches,  with  three  columns  to  the  page 
and  four  pages,  set  in  big  type.  Its  subscription  price  was  one  dollar  a 
year.  Its  contents  consisted  of  general  news  about  the  doings  of  Con- 
gress and  from  foreign  countries,  without  a single  item  of  local  interest 
or  editorial  comment.  Besides  this  there  were  only  four  .advertisements, 
as  follows  : Jacob  Karch’s  bookbindery  in  Lebanon,  location  not  given. 

Abraham  Meyer  offered  his  farm  of  25  acres  and  improvements  at  public 
sale,  situated  two  miles  from  Lebanon  on  the  public  road  leading  from 
Lebanon  to  the  village  of  Myerstown.  Johannes  Dewald  informed  the 
public  that  he  has  his  tobacco  spinning  factory  in  full  operation  in  Leb- 
anon, on  the  south  side  of  the  main  street,  one  door  from  Messrs.  Bushon 
& Bowman’s  store.  Adam  Heilman  offered  to  pay  the  highest  prices  for 
clean  rags  at  his  paper  mill,  four  miles  from  Lebanon.  Conrad  Hoffman 
informed  the  public  that  four  shoats  came  to  his  premises  two  months  ago 
in  Lebanon,  Dauphin  county. 

While  this  shows  a meagre  spirit  of  business  enterprise  as  we  measure 
it  to-day  from  the  advertising  columns  of  our  papers,  it  brings  to  our  no- 
tice two  kinds  of  manufacturing  which  with  all  our  boasted  progress  we 
cannot  match,  there  being  neither  paper  mill  nor  tobacco  factory  in  our 
present  list  of  industries. 

“The  Free  Lebanoner’’  ran  its  course,  and  in  1808,  December  7,  Jacob 
Stoever  published  “Der  Lebanoner  Morgen.stern,’’  in  the  office  located  on 
Market  Square,  between  Gleim’s  and  Greenawalt's  taverns.  He  contin- 
ued the  publication  until  1837,  when  he  sold  the  office  to  Samuel  Miller, 
by  whom  it  was  published  for  a short  time,  when  it  was  discontinued  and 
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the  material  taken  back  again  by  Mr,  Stoever.  In  1851  it  was  incorporated 
with  the  “Lebanon  Advertiser”  office. 

In  1817  Joseph  Hartman  commenced  to  publish  what  he  called  “Der 
Unpartheyische  Berichter,”  in  a building  at  the  corner  of  Market  and 
Water  streets,  in  Lebanon. 

In  1826  it  was  changed  to  “Der  Pennsylvanische  Beobachter,”  pub- 
lished by  Joseph  Hartman,  in  a building  located  where  Dr.  Bruce’s  drug 
store  now  stands. 

In  1828  the  paper  was  again  changed  to  “Der  Lebanoner  Morgen- 
stern” — edited  and  published  by  Jacob  Stoever  up  to  1837.  The  printing 
office  was  located  south  of  the  Market  House.  The  name  of  the  paper 
was  then  changed  to  the  “Wahrer  Democrat,”  which  ran  along  under 
different  publishers  to  its  death  a few  years  ago.  In  1852  Joseph  Hartman 
issued  it ; in  1864  John  Sowers  and  Louis  Zeitler  ; in  1865  John  Sowers, 
and  the  last  publisher  was  a Philadelphia  printing  house,  in  connection 
with  the  “Philadelphia  Democrat.” 

The  “Lebanon  Democrat”  was  established  by  John  and  Joseph  Mil- 
ler, as  an  anti-Masonic  paper,  and  afterwards  sold  to  John  Young  & Co., 
who  changed  its  name  to  “The  Pennsylvanier.”  It  is  now  published  un- 
der that  name  by  Frank  F.  Houck,  on  South  Eighth  street. 

With  increasing  population  naturally  came  a desire  for  English  news- 
papers, and  the  finsi  attempt  at  this  that  proved  successful  was  the  “Leb- 
anon Courier.”  Like  its  German  predecessors,  it  had  to  struggle  fora 
foothold,  but  finally  won,  and  after  many  years  it  achieved  a reputation 
second  to  none  among  the  country  weeklies  of  the  State.  The  earliest 
copy  that  fell  under  our  notice  bears  date  January  8,  1820,  No.  15,  Vol. 
I,  published  by  George  Hanke,  at  $2  a year,  but  the  location  of  the  office 
is  not  given.  This  was  a strange  omission  for  a printer  to  make,  whose 
specialty  it  was  to  advertise  the  busine.ss  of  other  men,  but  perhaps  he 
thought  an  institution  so  great  and  important  as  the  first  English  news- 
paper office  in  the  county  didn’t  need  any  particular  adverti.sing,  as  it 
was  in  the  nature  of  things  the  very  centre  of  public  interest,  to  which, 
like  to  ancient  Rome,  all  roads  lead.  Under  its  title  it  bore  the  sugges- 
tive motto  “I  Rise  to  do  Good,”  which  singularly  bears  out  what  was 
said  in  the  beginning  about  the  province  of  newspapers  in  general.  For 
that  much  the  old  publisher  George  Hanke,  has  our  thanks.  It  is  not 
known  how  long  it  continued  to  enlighten  the  county,  but  x^resumably 
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for  only  a short  time,  as  there  are  no  files  in  existence.  Its  successor  was 
“The  Lebanon  County  Republican,”  published  by  Jacob  Umstead,  at  the 
northwest  corner  of  Market  and  Cumberland  streets,  where  the  Filbert 
Building  now  stands.  A copy  in  existence  bears  date  February  15,  1834, 
Vol.  j,  No.  5.  The  establishment  passed  into  thehandsof  Joseph  Gleim, 
who  about  January,  1836,  reissued  the  “Lebanon  Courier,”  at  the  south- 
west corner  of  Cumberland  and  Walnut  (now  Eighth)  streets,  in  the  bor- 
ough of  Lebanon.  It  was  a sheet  24x30,  with  five  wide  columns  to  the 
page.  Among  its  contents  as  matter  of  special  interest  may  be  mentioned 
that  there  is  an  official  notice  giving  the  names  of  only  sixty -one  retailers 
of  merchandise  in  the  entire  county  and  sixty-five  retailers  of  liquor  over 
the  bar  in  taverns,  showing  the  state  of  business  in  that  early  day.  There 
is  also  a lengthy  notice  of  a meeting  of  citizens  interested  in  the  build- 
ing of  the  Reading,  P'redericksburg  and  Susquehanna  Railroad,  which 
was  the  projected  forerunner  of  the  South  Mountain  Road  of  our  own 
time,  not  yet  built.  In  1840  the  paper  was  sold  to  George  R.  Frysinger, 
who  becoming  tired  of  his  business  venture,  sold  out  and  returned  to  his 
home  in  Lewistown,  Pa,,  in  I844.  The  new  publishers,  Messrs.  Hiram 
Brower  and  T.  T.  Worth,  put  their  names  at  the  head  of  the  columns  on 
Christmas  day,  December  25.  1844,  and  started  a new  series,  Vol  r.  No, 
I,  whole  number,  465.  In  1847  Brower  retired  from  the  firm  and  was 
succeeded  by  Hon,  John  W.  Killinger,  who  remained  in  the  firm  of  T.  T. 
Worth  & Co.  for  about  a year,  when  he  with  John  P,  Sanderson  and  oth- 
ers started  the  “Daily  News”  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  From  Novem- 
ber 27,  1847,  until  April,  1855,  Col.  T,  T.  Worth  was  the  sole  editor  and 
publisher,  but  on  the  latter  date  he  took  to  himself  a worthy  helpmate  in 
the  person  of  our  venerable  and  highly  esteemed  friend  and  preceptor  in 
“the  art  preservative  of  all  arts,”  Tobias  Reinoehl,  ss.  This  firm  contin- 
ued in  business  with  well  merited  success  for  a period  of  34  years,  when 
they  both  retired,  crowned  with  fame  and  fortune.  Their  successors  were 
Light,  Rodearmel  & Atkins,  who  continued  as  publishers,  with  A.  S. 
Light  as  editor,  from  April,  1889,  to  June,  1898,  when  Mr,  Light  retired 
and  the  present  firm  of  Rodearmel  & Atkins  assumed  charge  and  owner- 
ship of  the  paper. 

The  “Lebanon  Advertiser,”  which  from  first  to  last  was  the  staunch 
supporter  of  the  principles  of  the  Democratic  party  in  opposition  to  the 
“Courier’s”  advocacy  of  Republicanism,  was  started  July  4,  1849,  by 
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William  M.  Breslin,  its  publication  office  being  located  on  the  site  of  the 
present  “Daily  Times”  Building.  Mr.  Breslin  continued  as  editor  and 
publisher  until  April  i,  1891,  when  Prof.  W.  j.  Burnside  took  charge  and 
continued  its  publication  until  1899.  Shortly  after  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred unexpectedly  in  the  office,  the  entire  establishment  was  sold  to 
Mr.  Abraham  Stouffer.  of  Palmyra. 

Mr.  Breslin  also  published  the  “Daily  Advertiser,”  afternoon  paper, 
from  July  i,  1884,  to  July  ii,  1885. 

In  1855  a weekly  called  “The  Boy  of  ’76”  was  published  by  P.  H. 
Reinhard,  in  an  office  on  Cumberland  street,  one  door  east  of  the  Wash- 
ington House,  as  a “Know-Nothing”  organ,  for  about  a year 

In  the  spring  of  1857  John  W.  Ensminger,  of  Manheim,  moved  his 
printing  office,  “The  Sentinel,”  to  Eebanon,  and  published  for  a short 
time  “The  Debanon  Valley  Times,”  on  Guilford  street,  between  Ninth 
and  Tenth,  in  the  borough  of  North  Lebanon.  He  soon  tired  of  his  Leb- 
anon venture  and  returned  to  his  native  heath,  owing  to  strong  induce- 
ments held  out  by  his  former  townsmen,  who  perceived  the  bad  effect  of 
their  town  being  without  a newspaper. 

In  1871,  November,  “The  Lebanon  Valley  Standard”  was  started  by 
C.  M.  Bowman,  who  continues  to  publish  it.  In  connection  with  this 
sheet  in  1874  a number  of  weeklies  were  issued  regularly  for  two  years 
for  the  following  towns,  each  being  distinctively  representative  of  the 
place  whose  name  it  bore: — “Jonestown  Journal,”  “Annville  Record,” 
“Myerstown  Gazette,”  “Palmyra  Register,”  “Shaefferstown  Herald,” 
“Fredericksburg  Times,”  “Pine  Grove  Sentinel,”  “Womelsdorf  Sun,” 
“Newmanstown  and  Sheridan  Star,”  “Mount  Zion  Bulletin,”  “Stouchs- 
burg  Enterprise,”  “Richland  Advocate.”  “Halifax  Times.” 

The  first  daily,  “The  News,”  was  printed  in  1872  by  the  Smith  Bros., 
the  first  office  being  located  on  the  second  fioor  of  D.  P.  Witme}^er’s 
Building  on  South  Eighth  street.  After  a few  years  the  paper  passed  into 
the  hands  of  Reinhard  & Sharp,  who  in  1892  sold  out  to  the  present 
publishe^,  Schropp,  Light  & Schropp.  In  1894  they  also  began  the 
publication  of  a semi-weekly. 

February  20,  1873,  the  “Lebanon  Daily  Argus”  was  issued  by  Sharp  & 
Ritscher  at  No.  827  Cum^berland  street,  second  floor  of  Funck’s  Building. 
It  survived  about  two  weeks. 

On  the  4th  of  Februar}^,  1S76,  the  Centennial  year,  C.  M.  Bowman 
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began  the  publication  of  the  “Lebanon  Daily  Times,”  the  first  morning 
paper  in  the  county,  and  it  has  been  regularly  issued  since  then. 

May  II,  1882,  the  first  copy  of  “The  Lebanon  County  Independent” 
was  issued  by  Joseph  H.  Light  and  run  its  course  in  two  years. 

In  1887  the  same  publisher,  Joseph  H.  Light,  issued  “The  Lebanon 
Free  Press”  for  a short  time. 

“The  Lebanon  Review”  was  the  name  of  another  weekly  first  issued 
in  1888  from  the  office  of  the  “Wahrer  Demokrat,”  and  after  a fitful  ex- 
istence it  passed  into  the  control  of  a Philadelphia  publishing  house,  end- 
ing its  career  in  1899. 

On  the  1st  of  November,  1890,  “The  Daily  Report”  was  first  issued, 
by  the  Report  Publishing  Company,  ltd,,  and  on  August  i,  1891,  came 
the  “Weekly  Report,”  which  on  Feb.  14,  1894,  was  succeeded  by  the 
present  “Semi-Weekly.” 

August  31,  1891,  the  “Iron  City  Morning  Postman”  was  first  issued, 
by  the  Postman  Publishing  Company,  Dr.  S,  T.  Linea weaver,  editor  and 
manager.  It  was  discontinued  November  10,  1891. 

June  17,  1862,  Weigly  & Co.  began  the  publication  of  the  “Star”  as 
a semi-weekly,  and  after  a year  changed  it  to  a weekly.  In  May,  1900, 
they  took  the  name  of  the  old  “Advertiser,”  calling  it  the  “Star- Adver- 
tiser.” 

While  it  will  be  seen  from  this  that  Lebanon  contributed  its  share  to 
the  newspapers  of  the  country,  this  form  of  enterprise  was  not  by  any 
means  confined  to  the  county  seat  alone,  but  the  honor  was  shared  at  va- 
rious times  b}^  Palmyra,  Annville,  Myerstown,  Jonestown,  Fredericksburg 
and  Shaefferstown. 

In  Palmyra  the  “Londonderry  Gazette”  was  issued  by  John  M.  Hoffa, 
December  28,  1878,  and  sold  by  him  in  1878  to  George  A.  Flemming, 
now  residing  in  Shippensburg,  who  after  a few  weeks  trial  removed  the 
office  to  Annville,  Then  followed  in  succession  the  “Standard,”  De- 
cember, 1889,  by  G.  Wayne  Stuckey  and  Michael  Detweiler  ; the  “Her- 
ald,” October,  1895,  by  Dr.  M.  B,  Fritz  ; the  “Progress,”  August  16,  1899, 
by  M.  B.  Royer  and  J.  K.  Greybill  ; the  “County  Advocate,”  May  4, 
1899,  by  George  V.  Keller  ; aud  tlje  “Record,”  October  12,  1899,  by  A. 
G.  Stauffer,  with  G.  A.  Moyer  as  editor.  Only  the  two  last  named  survive. 

Jonestown  had  its  “News,”  a monthly,  published  by  Schnader  & 
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Brothers  in  1888,  and  “The  Alliance  Advocate.”  November  28,  1895,  by 
G.  Wayne  Stuckey,  who  published  it  until  his  death  September  10,  1897. 

■ Fredericksburg  had  a “Herald”  in  1894,  by  George  H.  Ettele. 

Shaefferstown  saw  the  first  issue  of  the  “Weekly ’Exchange”  March 
7,  1896,  by  The  Exchange  Publishing  Company. 

Annville  had  the  “Student’s  Monthly”  in  1863,  by  Prof.  W.  J.  Burn- 
side ; the  “Annville  Gazette”  in  1879,  by  George  C.  Flemming,  who 
brought  this  outfit  from  Palmyra.  The  office  and  fixtures  were  afterwards 
sold  to  the  U.  B.  Publishing  Company,  and  removed  to  Harrisburg  in 
1883,  where  “The  Gazette”  was  published  for  some  time  by  A.  L.  Groff 
as  editor  and  supplied  to  the  people  of  Annville  In  1887  came  the 
Journal  by  Meredith  & Kreider,  who  were  succeeded  by  the  present  pub- 
lisher, J.  H.  Kreider,  in  1888.  “The  Forum”  has  been  issued  by  Lebanon 
Valley  College  regularly  since  1890.  On  the  15th  of  March,  1895,  “The 
New  Era”  was  issued  by  Ira  W„  Kline,  but  it  never  passed  beyond  Vol. 
I,  No.  I. 

Myerstowu,  though  the  last  to  be  named,  was  the  first  outside  of  the 
county  seat  to  have  a newspaper.  In  1845  John  Foose,  a German,  issued 
the  first  copy  of  the  “Myer.stown  Gazette,”  in  the  German  language. 
The  office  was  located  on  Cherry  street  in  a log  house,  still  standing  and 
occupied.  In  1849  a paper  bearing  the  same  name  was  published  by  T. 
F.  Fastnacht.  The  size  of  this  sheet  was  17x22,  four  pages,  four  columns 
to  the  page.  Then  followed  “The  Humane,”  a weekly  five  column 
sheet,  14x21  inches,  by  W.  H.  Gettle  and  William  Woolison.  It  suspended 
publication  in  the  latter  part  of  1858.  William  Boger,  hailing  from 
Reading,  made  the  third  attempt  to  establish  a paper  there,  taking  the 
name  of  “The  Myerstown  Gazette.”  It  was  printed  in  English,  seven 
columns  to  the  page,  size  of  sheet,  22x36  The  last  and  most  successful 
effort  in  this  line  was  the  present  “Enterprise,”  first  issued  in  May,  1885, 
by  Feese  & Urich.  About  two  years  afterward  Feese  retired,  leaving  W. 
S,  Urich  the  sole  owner.  In  1892  David  Snyder  purchased  the  plant,  and 
in  1894  J.  H.  Bassler  and  George  D.  Coover  succeeded  him  in  the  owner- 
ship. Two  years  afterward  the  former  retired,  leaving  Mr.  Coover  sole 
proprietor  and  publisher,  as  at  present.  The  paper  is  24x40,  four  pages 
and  eight  columns  to  the  page  , 

This  list  about  covers  all  that  has  ever  been  done  in  the  county  in 
the  way  of  publishing  local  newspapers,  but  it  does  not  by  any  means  tell 
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the  whole  story.  While  mi\ch  must  be  left  to ‘the  imagination,  there  is 
enough  to  the  knowledge  of  many  here  present  to  take  a peep  behind  the 
scenes  and  reveal  part  at  least  of  their  unwritten  history.  Every  wave  of 
reform  that  ever  sw^ept  over  the  county  had  its  birth  and  its  chief  support 
at  the  editorial  desk  of  some  one  or  other  of  the  sheets  here  mentioned, 
and  every  one,  with  all  its  faults  and  shortcomings,  from  which  none  are 
altogether  free,  true  to  its  mission,  pointed  the  wa}^  to  better  things  in  the 
history  of  the  community  as  well  as  in  the  lives  of  men  and  women.  As 
a moral  power  the  press  stands  next  to  the  pulpit  and  a good  police  force, 
and  as  the  editor’s  work  is  all  done  under  the  white  heat  of  publicity,  to 
the  honor  of  the  craft  or  the  profession,  as  you  will,  it  is  always  found 
on  the  right  side,  like  a latter  day  voice  in  the  wilderness.  No  occasion 
requiring  heroic  action  has  ever  found  them  wanting,  and  whether  their 
views  w’ere  true  or  false,  according  to  different  standards  of  judgment, 
history  verifies  the  fact  that  the  pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword  and  that 
the  press  above  all  is  the  palladium  of  our  civil  and  religious  liberty. 
True,  this  may  be  smilingly  referred  to  as  a stale  and  trite  or  common- 
place statement,  a stereotypeed  phrase  that  rolls  readily  from  the  lips  of 
the  enthusiast,  but  in  all  modesty  we  believe  it  will  find  a hearty  amen  in 
the  hearts  of  many  of  you  whose  recollection  runs  back  far  enough  to 
recall  the  many  and  varied  periods  of  excitement  through  which  our 
community  has  passed.  Like  plumed  Lnigbts  in  the  battle  front,  the  late 
lamented  Col.  Worth  and  his  confrere,  William  M.  Breslin,  both  of  whom 
served  an  admiring  constituency  for  almost  half  a century,  were  conspic- 
uous figures  in  our  local  history,  and  by  their  devotion  to  the  beautiful, 
the  good,  and  the  true  have  won  a place  on  its  pages  of  which  time  can- 
not rob  them.  Without  them  the  story  of  the  newspapers  of  Lebanon 
county  would  be  like  the  play  of  Hamlet  with  Hamlet  left  out,  and  as  the 
present  is  like  an  open  book  to  be  read  of  all  men,  to  avoid  invidious  dis- 
tinctions we  bow  to  our  contemporaries  as  hail  fellows  well  met  and  leave 
them  all  to  your  most  charitable  and  kind  judgment. 


Lebanon  County: — A Poetical  Bouquet  of  its  Legendary 

Lore. 

BY 

A.  S.  BRENDLE,  Esq., 

SCHAEFFERSTOWN,  PA. 


Within  this  beateous  vale  of  Lebanon, — 

As  handed  down  by  word  from  sire  to  son, — 

In  ages  past  of  which  no  record’s  writ 
Transpired  events  with  which  strange  tales  are  knit ; 

And  of  the  many  legends  that  are  told, 

To  serve  a specimen  I here  make  bold. — 

THE  LEGEND  OF  THE  WANDERING  INDIAN. 

A silvan  nook  where  overhanging  boughs 
Of  leafy  trees  were  witnesses  to  vows, 

By  dusky  lovers  and  their  sweethearts  made, 

On  mossy  seats,  amid  the  grateful  shade. 

Became  the  scene  of  an  atrocious  crime. 

That  shocks  humanity  e’en  at  this  time. 

An  Indian  damsel,  whose  well-chosen  name 
Was  Brighteyes,  had  among  the  redmen  fame 
And  reputation  as  the  comliest  maid 
On  whom  a lover  ever  eyes  had  laid. 

Her  tresses,  which  hung  loose  adown  her  back. 

Were  rich  and  glossy  and  as  a raven  black  ; 

Her  cheeks  were  round  and  brown  ; her  figure,  lithe 
Her  movements,  graceful,  and  her  accents,  blithe. 

But  still  her  crowning  glory  were  her  eyes. 

Which  shone  like  brightest  stars  in  wintry  skies. 

And  you  may  well  believe  that  far  and  wide 
The  brave  and  noble  sought  her  as  a bride. 
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Her  father  was  Chief  Tamenund,  the  Wise, 

Extolled  by  all  his  people  to  the  skies.  ^ 

Of  all  the  noble  tribe  of  Delawares, 

Of  whom  true  history  good  record  bears, 

No  warrior  such  proof  of  prowess  gave 
As  Redwing,  who  ranked  bravest  of  the  brave. 

As  straight  was  he  as  any  of  the  pines 
Within  his  wide  ancestral  boundary  lines. 

A lion  in  his  courage  high  was  he  ; 

A panther,  in  his  great  agility. 

Clean-limbed,  athletic,  and  Apollo-like, 

His  aim  was  true  and  few  such  blows  could  strike. 

Brave  Redwing  loved  sweet  Brighteyes,  and  soon  won 
Such  favor  in  her  eyes  as  fell  to  none 
Of  all  the  other  suitors  who  in  vain 
Essayed  from  her  encouragement  to  gain. 

For  Redwing  she  reserved  her  sweetest  smiles. 

And  coyly  drew  him  on  with  maiden  wiles. 

Quite  frequently  on  pleasant  summer  eves 
The  lovers  met  behind  said  screen  of  leaves. 

Had  any  listened  then,  he  might  have  heard 
That  Brighteyes  was. as  happy  as  a bird. 

And  Redwing  feasted  on  Elysian  joys 
With  which  were  mixed  no  bitter-sweet  alloys. 

The  liquid  laughter  of  the  maiden  blent 
With  her  admirer’s  sober  merriment. 

They  seemed  to  find  scarce  anything  to  say. 

But  whiled  the  blissful,  golden  hours  away. 

In  deep  content  when  each  to  each  was  near  ; 

Nor  ever  dreamed  that  they  had  aught  to  fear. 

Alas,  that  into  such  a paradise 
A friend  should  enter  with  a fell  device  ! 

Yet  in  that  bower  of  wondrous  lovliness 
The  serpent’s  hiss  was  present  ne’ertheless. 


Among  the  many  braves  who  sought  in  vain 
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The  hand  of  lovely  Brighteyes  to  obtain. 

Was  one  named  Crowfoot,  in  whose  heart 
The  poison  rankled  of  sly  Cupid’s  dart. 

A chief  of  wicked  heart  and  scowling  brow 
Was  Crowfoot  ; and  he  registered  a vow, 

When  Brighteyes  spurned  his  proffered  heart  and  hand, 
To  send  his  rival  to  the  spirit-land. 

And  so  he  watched  and  haunted  the  retreat, 

Where  he  observed  the  lovers  wont  to  meet, 

To  find  the  opportunity  to  do 

The  bloody  deed  which  he  was  doomed  to  rue. 

Then  one  fair  autumn  night  Fate  seemed  quite  kind, 

For  it  was  given  him  withal  to  find 

The  lovers  in  their  favorite  tr}-sting  place. 

Engaged  in  blissful  talk,  face  close  to  face. 

Oblivious  of  earth  and  its  affairs, 

Absorbed  in  love  and  free  from  sordid  cares. 

And  Satan  so  his  wicked  heart  possessed 
That  he  forthwith  to  his  foul  business  pressed. 

Most  stealthily  the  villain  nearer  crept, 

His  knife  unsheathed,  his  purpose  steadfast  kept  ; 

In  fact,  his  malice  still  more  deadly  grew, 

As  he  the  lovers’  happiness  did  view. 

And  when  to  striking  distance  once  he  came. 

His  hatred  was  an  all-consuming  flame. 

With  a loud  hiss  such  as  fierce  serpents  make 
Did  Crowfoot  his  mad  thirst  for  murder  slake. 

He  buried  his  keen  knife  in  Redwing’s  side, 

And  jumping  up,  his  stricken  foe  defied 
A mighty  effort  that  brave  warrior  made 
To  rise,  but  it  was  vain  what  he  essayed. 

A painful  gasp  he  heaved,  and  in  a breath 
The  noble  Redwing  was  the  prey  of  death. 

Poor  Brighteyes,  overwhelmed  with  sudden  woe, 

For  one  brief  moment  scarce  her  loss  did  know  ; 
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Then  fiercely  cursed  she  Crowfoot  to  his  face, 

And  seerlike  strove  his  fitting  doom  to  trace  : 

That  he  should  roam,  she  said,  in  aimless  quest. 

At  night  through  woods  and  fens,  deprived  of  rest, 
Tong  after  all  his  tribe  had  passed  away. 

And  strangers  in  their  place  had  come  to  stay. 

Thus  having  spoken,  with  a sudden  dart. 

She  seized  the  knife  and  plunged  it  in  her  heart. 

Now,  to  confirm  this  well-attested  tale, 

A ghostly  Indian  erstwhile  walked  this  vale. 

In  lonely  wood  and  fen  he  long  did  roam,  i 

On  darkest,  weirdest  nights  when  ghoul  and  gnome 
With  were-wolf  join  in  wild,  unearthly  dance 
Within  charmed  circles  drawn  with  spear  or  lance, 
Tone  fishermen  who  heard  his  seeming  call, 

And  answering,  to  a neck-breaking  fall 
Were  lured,  or  greeted  with  a yell  so  shrill 
And  close  at  hand  as  them  with  fear  did  fill, 

And  cause  them,  though  with  much  bewildered  brain, 
To  run  with  might  some  safer  spot  to  gain. 

Perchance,  too,  some  belated  farmhand  heard 
His  hail  as  of  some  friend  or  dreaming  bird. 

And,  answering,  was  rudely  undeceived. 

As  he  a weight  upon  his  back  received. 

And  strong  arms  wound  about  his  neck  so  tight 
That  he  was  well  night  strangled,  if  not  quite. 

Nor  could  he  rid  himself  of  the  dread  load. 

Except  by  bearing  it  to  some  crossed  road  ; 

Or  in  default  of  cross-road  to  be  found, 

To  carry  home  his  burden  he  was  bound. 

And  this  same  Indian  whom  still  many  dread. 

Is  wicked  Crowfoot  or  alive  or  dead. 
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An  Act  to  Encourage  County  Historical  Societies. 

( 

Section  i.  Be  it  enacted,  &c.,  That  from  and  after  the  passage  of 
this  act  the  commissioners’  board  of  the  respective  counties  of  this  Com- 
monwealth may,  in  its  discretion,  pay  out  of  the  county  funds  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  and  upon  proper  voucher  being  given,  a sum  not  ex- 
ceeding two  hundred  dollars  annually,  to  the  historical  society  of  said 
county,  to  assist  in  paying  the  running  expenses  thereof. 

Section  2.  In  order  to  entitle  the  said  historical  society  to  the  said 
appropriation,  the  following  conditions  shall  have  been  first  complied 
with  : The  money  shall  be  paid  to  the  oldest  society  in  each  county,  if 

there  be  more  than  one  ; it  shall  have  been  organized  at  least  three  years  ; 
incorporated  by  the  proper  authority,  and  have  an  active  membership  of 
one  hundred  persons,  each  of  whom  shall  have  paid  into  the  treasury  of 
said  society  a membership  fee  of  at  least  two  dollars  for  the  support  of 
the  same  : And  provided  further.  That  no  appropriation  under  this  act 

shall  be  renewed  until  vouchers  shall  be  first  filed  with  the  board  of 
county  commissioners,  showing  that  the  appropriation  for  the  prior  year 
shall  have  been  expended  for  the  purpose  designated  by  this  act. 

Section  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  to  entitle  said  society 
to  receive  said  appropriation  it  shall  hold  at  least  two  public  meetings 
yearly,  whereat  papers  shall  be  read  or  discussions  held  on  historic  sub- 
jects ; that  it  shall  have  established  a museum,  wherein  shall  be  deposited 
curios  and  other  objects  of  interest  relating  to  the  history  of  county  or 
State,  and  shall  have  adopted  a constitution  and  code  of  by-laws,  and 
elected  proper  officers  to  conduct  its  business. 

Approved — The  21st  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1901. 

WILLIAM  A.  STONE. 

The  foregoing  is  a true  and  correct  copy  of  the  act  of  the  General 
Assembly  No.  182. 

W.  W.  GRIEST, 

Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 
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Charter  of  the  Lebanon  County  Historical  Society. 


Whereas  we,  the  undersigned,  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  whose  names  are  subscribed  to  this  charter  or  certificate  of 
incorporation,  have  associated  ourselves  together  for  the  purposes  and 
upon  the  terms  and  by  the  name  herein  stated,  under  the  provisions  of 
an  Act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Penns)dvania, 
entitled,  “An  Act  to  Provide  for  the  Incorporation  and  Regulation  of 
Certain  Corporations,”  approved  the  29th  day  of  April,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-four,  and  the  several  sup- 
plements thereto, 

WE  DO  THEREFORE  CERTIFY  THAT  : 

1.  The  name  of  the  corporation  is  the  “Lebanon  County  Historical 
Society.” 

2.  The  purposes  for  which  this  corporation  is  formed  are  to  promote 
the  discovery,  collection,  preservation  and  publication  of  the  history, 
historical  records  and  data  of  and  relative  to  Lebanon  County,  the  col- 
lection and  preservation  of  books,  newspapers,  maps,  genealogies,  por- 
traits, paintings,  relics,  engravings,  manuscripts,  letters,  journals,  and 
any  and  all  materials  which  may  establish  or  illustrate  such  history  ; the 
collection  of  data  relative  to  the  growth  and  progress  of  population, 
wealth,  education,  agriculture,  arts,  manufactures,  and  commerce  in  this 
county,  and  in  addition  thereto  the  compilation  of  the  traditions  and 
folklore  of  the  county,  and  the  acquisition  by  donation,  purchase,  or 
loan,  of  tools,  appliances  and  objects  of  antiquarian  interest. 

3.  The  business  of  the  corporation  is  to  be  transacted  in  the  City  of 
Lebanon. 

4.  The  corporation  shall  have  perpetual  succession  by  its  corporate 

use. 

5.  There  is  no  capital  stock,  nor  are  there  any  shares  of  stock.  The 
names  and  residences  of  the  subscribers  appear  by  their  signatures 
hereunto. 
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6,  The  corporation  is  to  be  managed  by  an  Executive  Committee  of 
nine,  including  the  president,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  said  society  -who 
are  ex-officio  members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  the  names  and 
residences  of  those  chosen  for  the  first  year  are  as  follows  : 


Henry  C.  Grittinger,  President Cprnwall,  Pa. 

Samuel  P.  Heilman,  M.  D,,  Secretary  . Heilman  Dale,  Pa. 
Charles  H.  Killinger,  Esq.,  treasurer  ....  Lebanon,  Pa. 

Rev.  T.  E.  Schmauk,  D.  D Lebanon,  Pa. 

Rev.  Philip  C.  Croll Lebanon,  Pa. 

Lee  L.  Grumbine,  Esq Lebanon,  Pa. 

William  M.  Guilford,  M.  D Lebanon,  Pa. 

Rev.  F.  J.  F.  Schantz,  D.  D Myerstown,  Pa. 

Thomas  S.  Stein,  A.  M Annville,  Pa. 


7.  The  corporation  has  no  capital  stock.  Fees  for  membership  and 
annual  dues  from  members  will  be  assessed  as  the  corporation  by  its  by- 
laws may  determine,  which  fees  and  dues  will  be  applied  to  promoting 
the  purposes  for  which  the  corporation  is  formed. 

WITNESS  OUR  HANDS  AND  SEALS  this  Eleventh  day  of  Sep- 
tember, A.  D.  1901. 

HENRY  C.  GRITTINGER.  [seal] 

S.  P.  HEILMAN.  [seal] 

C.  H.  KILLINGER-  [seal] 


State  of  Pennsylvania,  1 
County  of  Lebanon.  / ’ 

Before  me,  the  Deputy  Recorder  of  Deeds 
in  and  for  the  county  aforesaid,  personally  came  Henry  C.  Grittinger, 
Samuel  P.  Heilman  and  Charles  H.  Killinger,  who  in  due  form  of  law 
acknowledged  the  foregoing  instrument  to  be  their  act  and  deed  for  the 
purposes  therein  specified. 

Witness  my  hand  and  seal  of  office  this  nth  day  of  September,  A.  D. 
1901. 

W.  S.  BORDI.EMAY, 

Deputy  Recorder.  1 seal 
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State  of  Pennsylvania,  ) 

County  of  Pebafon. 

Personally  appeared  before  me,  this  nth 
day  of  September,  A.  D.  1901,  Henry  C.  Grittinger,  Dr.  S.  P.  Heilman 
and  Charles  H.  Killinger,  who  being  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  depose 
and  say  that  the  statements  contained  in  the  foregoing  instrument  are 
true. 

HENRY  C.  GRITTINGER. 

S.  P.  HEILMAN. 

C.  H.  KILLINGER. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me  the  day  and  year  aforesaid. 

W.  S.  BORDLEMAY, 

Deputy  Recorder. 


Decree  of  the  Court. 

State  of  Pennsylvania,  1 
County  of  Lebanon, 

And  now,  September  i6th,  A.  D.  1901, 
the  foregoing  Certificate  of  Incorporation  having  been  duly  acknowledged 
before  the  Recorder  of  Deeds  of  Lebanon  County  and  the  same  duly  cer- 
tified under  the  written  and  oflScial  seal  of  said  Recorder  of  Deeds,  and 
having  been  duly  presented  to  me,  the  undersigned.  President  Judge  of 
said  county,  accompanied  by  proof  of  the  publication  of  notice  of  said 
application,  I certify  that  I have  read  and  examined  said  instrument  and 
that  I find  the  same  in  proper  form  and  within  the  purposes  named  in  the 
first  class  specified  in  the  second  section  of  the  Act  of  Assembly, approved 
the  29th  day  of  April,  1874,  entitled,  “An  Act  to  provide  for  the  incor- 
poration and  regulation  of  certain  corporations,”  and  that  the  same  ap- 
pears lawful  and  not  injurious  to  the  community.  It  is  therefore  ordered 
and  decreed  that  the  said  charter  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  approved  and 
upon  the  recording  of  said  charter  and  order,  the  subscribers  thereto  and 
their  associates  shall  be  a corporation  by  the  name  of  “Lebanon  County 
Historical  Society”  for  the  purposes  and  upon  the  terms  therein  stated. 

A.  W.  EHRGOOD,  P.  J. 

Attest  : 

A S.  Smith,  Prothonotary. 
per  J.  Frank  Smith,  Deputy. 
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Certificate  of  Record. 

I^EBANON  County,  ss  : 

Recorded  in  the  office  for  the  recording  of  deeds,  etc.,  in  and  for  the 
County  of  lyebanon  in  Charter  Book,  No.  i,  Page  lo,  &c. 

Witness  my  hand  and  seal  of  office  this  24th  day  of  September,  A.  D . 
1901 . 

W.  S.  BORDLKMAY,  Deputy  Recorder. 
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NOTE. 


To  those  intending  to  bind  into  book  form  the  numbers  of 
Vol.  I,  it  is  proper  to  explain  that  the  two  pamphlets  containing  the  first 
four  addresses  are  not  numbered,  nor  are  their  pages  numbered  consecu- 
tively with  relation  to  any  preceding  or  succeeding  pamphlets,  and  that 
in  order  to  properly  place  these  two  pamphlets  for  binding  the  pamphlet 
containing  the  addresses  delivered  Feb.  i8,  1898,  is  to  be  placed  as  No.  2, 
of  Vol.  I,  and  the  pamphlet  containing  the  addresses  delivered  April  15, 
1898,1s  to  be  placed  as  No.  3, of  Vol.  i.  All  the  other  pamphlets  are  num- 
bered and  paged  consecutively.  With  No.  18,  Vol.  i,  is  closed. 
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